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“ We hold these traths to be self-evident: that all men are creat 


ed equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” — Dec, Independener, U. S° . 
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“« Ttremble for my country, ‘when I reflect that God is just, 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’’—JEFFERSON. 
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DEBATE IN CONGRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
Hovst or RSPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, January 11th, 1828. 
(Continued.) 


Mr. Ranpoten said, that he rose with the intention of 
making another motion. As (said he) the gentleman from 
Louisiana, (Mr. LivinGsTon ) has done us the favor to take 
away this bone of contention—for it is but a bone—from 
the House. | trust we shall have no more trouble from that 
quarter. But I feel myself called upon to state, with re- 
zard to the gentleman from New York, (Mr Bunner) who 
has spoken to-day, but whom I do not now see in his place, 
and whom I sincerely thank for his remarks, that it was 
not the amount in dispute, but the principle involved, which 
brougt* atvout that contest with the British government, 
which ended in our independence, For that gentleman | 
have every kindly feeling. 1 knew him (and this puts me 
in mind of a disagreeable subject—and that is how old I 
am) when he was hardly more than an infant; but if that 
gentleman had been as long or even halfas longas I have 
been, a member of this House, he would have seen the ne- 
cessily of acting on the old maxim, “* principiis obsta venienti 
vecurrite morbo.”’ 
Iremember the first time this question was stirred. 1 
was in the lobby, and was an attentive auditor—it was un- 
der the first.Congress—and my venerable friend from N 
Carolina, (Mr. Macon) would support me in the recollec- 
tion—he was a member of that Congress—no— he was not 
at that time—for North Carolina herself was not then a 
member of the Union—it was in the first Congress—and I 
believe | remember almost every time it has been brought 
foward since—for this bas not been attempted once-—or 
‘wice—but a thousand times—not by storm—but by sap 
Sir, we ought to remember the sentiment—non vi, sed 
Saepe cadendo, and not permit it ever to pass, no matter in 
—e and apparently trivial an aspect it may be pre- 
! do not intend to abuse the indulgence so kindly accord- 
td to me by the Committee, both now and on a former oc- 
©asion—but I must remind the gentleman, (Mr. BuNNER) 
that, when, in the words of Hotspur—or rather of bis un- 
my anon this beat was struck up’’—some gentlemen 
blish 3 ere—what has been tried elsewhere—to esta- 
. the principle that there is a law of God. which super- 
re the laws of the functionaries of the land—that the 
a dy illegality of a measure is to be judged not by 
there are as mien tite i Mae other code—of which 
eeets. With any diferent ip erpretations as there are 
ed heed a view to allay the excitement which has 
table Produced, 1 now move to lay the amendment on the 
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— Chairman having reminded Mr. R. that no such mo- 
n could be received in Committee of the Whole, Mr. R 

hen moved that the Committee now rise. 

malt that Mr. Gurvey, of Louisiana, 
ress the Committee. he wit 

t, Guriey said, that he co 

honorable colleague, (Mr 

ment, if indee 


Understanding. 
wished now to 
hdrew the motion; when 
uld assure the House and his 
bye reeves that the excite- 
‘ y existed, should vo longer continue by 
noha _ The motion (said Mr. G.) which I have now 
Apt pe accords, as {have every reason to believe, with 
‘Pinton of the majority of this House, and ax the pay- 
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word, and | do 80, that my sentiment may pot, hereafter, 
be doubted or called in question, that | am a slaveholder, 
that my constituents are slaveholders, and, that if the propo- 
sition be established that the master has not a right to pro- 
perty in his slave, you take from us one balf of all 
that we possess. If this proposition be true, the all 
the inhabitants of the slaveholding States have Jabored un- 
der a delusion. I consider slavery as an evil, but it is an 
evil which itis not in our power to avert. But this is not 
the only evil in the world—there are otber evils, which | 
would to God could be averted also. I consider party spi- 
rit, for example, as an evil, and a real one. As to the 
rigit, however, of amaster in bis slave, itis neither more 
nor less than that which he has in his horse, in his ox, in 
his cart, in his barn, and ‘in the grain that isin it. He 
has the same control over one that he has over the other, 
subject, however, to the municipal regulations of the place 
in which he lives. He eannot kill his slave, it is true, as 
he can his ox, but that is no argument against his right of 
property in him. You may kill your ox, because the law 
allows it; but, even in regard to oxen, or other domestic 
animals, there are laws ia many of the States which limit 
the rights of the proprietor, without affecting his rigbt of 
property. Gentlemen should not forget that the civil law, 
is the common law of Louisiana, modified by statutes; and 
that, by the law of Rome, the master had absolute domin- 


child, If, by the progress of Christianity, or the preva- 
lence of more humane feelings, the condition of slaves in 
Louisiana has been bettered, are we to be told that this has 
deprived us of the right of property in our slaves—a pro- 
perty absolute and uncontrollable? The slaves who were 
brought into this covntry were slaves in their own land.— 
They were not illegally brought here: for it was expressly 
allowed by law and by the Constitution May of these 


ion of life and death over his slave, as he bad also over his} 


property in one sense and notin another. Granted: con- 
sidered politically they are one thing, but considered in an- 
other light they are property; and | hold it as admitted, 
according to the acknowledgments of the gentlemen them 
selves, thata slave is the property of his master so far as 
the relations of one to the other are concerned. The gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Storrs) expressly said that 
the master has en uncontroliable right to the services of the 
slave, in gli circumstances, and the complete custody of 
his person. What more can he have? This embraces all; 
he has no more property then this in bis ox or in bis horse; 
he may sel] the one, he may sell the other; he may buy 
the one, he may buy the other. 1 am justified, therefore, 
in saying, that the opponents of the amendment do them- 
selves admit that slaves are property. What then is their 
objection to its being paid for? The first objection is, that 
the government has no right to impress a slave. If there 
1s any force in this ebjection, it avails against the whole 
bill, but not against the amendment. It bas been attempt 
ed to attach to property various different qualities: but 
when this is done it does not touch the tenure which 
the property is held. If an officer of the goveromept may 
impress the cart and the horse, why may he not impress the 
slave also?. Why will pot the Committee of Claims, if they 
allow payment for the dne, allow it also for the other? If 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Storks) intended to 
be understood, that no public exigency, whatever, was suf- 
ficient to justify the impressment of slaves, I cannot agree 
with him.  f hold that it 19 justifiable, whenever the public 
safety requires it; whenever the property seized, and the 
use to which it is put, are adapted to that purpose which ° 
the danger of the country calls for, then an officer is not 
only excusable, but is praiseworthy, if be takes it for the 
public use. We cannot foresee what emergencies may 
happen: let me put’ ease Suppose that, on the 28d of 





were liable to death for crimes committed in Africa; but 
their punishment bad bees commuted to slav@y, and we | 
have heard much about the humanity of such 4 chauge.—. 
When made captives in war, or condemned fir offepces, | 
they are now no Jonger burnt and massacred a they once | 
were, but in lieu of this are sent from their naive wilds; 
to this fertile and happy c: untry; and though itis true that 
they do not here enjoy the rights of freemen, yet their 
condition is greatly bettered by thebhange And } take this 
occasion once for all to svow it as my fixed opinion, (and 
I hope that my sentiments may never hereafter be mis 
taken or misrepresented) that the goveromenthas as much 
right to take from me my horse or my ox, as it bas to take 
my slave; and that the ooligation is as strong #o pay for the 


ove as the other, when destroyed or injured in the public 
service. I will now praceed to show that ment I 
have offered ought to be adopted, and I will ques- 


ti¢n on the ground advanced by those whoshave opposed 
thisclaim. Thatis the best and the shortest way; it saves 
the time of the House, and brings us to a more direct and 
salisfactory conglusion. According to the gentlemen's 
ovn arguments, they cannot avoid paying for the slave, if 
they consent to pay for the caft and for the horses. The 
chef reason why this subject has assumed an aspect of so 
mich isterest, is to be found in the language ef the report 
ofthe Committee of Claims. If that report had net une 
quivocaily denied that slaves are property, | for one should 
na now have troubled the Commitiee. © It is true that the 
gentteman from Ohio, (Mr. Waitrieser) who introduced 
the report, does not consider its terms as warranting such 
an inference: but let that report be read, and I would ap- 
peal to every candid man who heard it, if sneh is not the 
fair interpretation of its meaning. Why do they say that 
the time of the slave js not to be paid for? Beeause the go- 
‘etrment never has considered slaves as property. It is 
their repott which has rendered this so interesting a ques- 












Ment which j : 
hich it proposes is no more than strict justice, I fee) 


"ound te make it. At the outset, { will declare, in one! 


December, 1815, it had been necessary, for the defence of 
the ct of New Orleans, to throw up @breastwork within 


a given time; tiat this necessity was 60 obvious that nebo- 


dy prvves ved to deny it; suppose, also, that there was no 
force upon the ground sefficient to effect it, but that there 
were in the neighborhood one thousand slaves, whose mas- 
ters refused to allow them to be empieyed id this necessary 
work; would not General Jackson have been justifiable in 
com péhing the services of these slaves, and should not we 
“have been bound in justice to pay their owners for their la- 
bor and time? Most undoubtedly. And that General 
would have deserved a severe rebuke, if he had abstained 
from impressing them. He would certainly have had ag- 
much right to take the sloves ag to take the carts and hor- 
ses requisite to the operation. True, there was no written 
law to justify it, but it would have been justified by that 
great first principle of society, which requires a surrender 
of a part to preserve the whole. 

An attempt was also made to liken the caseof slaves to that 
of apprentices and minors; but there is no analogy whate- 
ver between them. The military power of this nation is 
confided by the Constitution to the Congress of the United 
States. They have authority to enlist, to arm, aod to or- 
ganize the militia. Apprentices and minors are citizens; 
they form a part of society, and are enlisted by the dele- 

d authority of the whelv. They, like others, must con- 
fu to part with a portion of their natural rights, and like 

r freemen, are bound to protect themselves and their 
country; but this is not the case with slaves. Slaves are 
no part of the militia; and if the government have the pow- 
eralleged, one thing 1s certain, they have never yet exert- 
edit. When the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Crarg) 
will show mean a¢t of Congress for the enlistment of slaves, 
Iwill show him an act whieh he will admit to be a disso- 





tiob. When ey come to argue in support of the report 
their arguments do not apply. They admitthat they are 


lution of this Union. But there is no such aet. Appren- 
tices are takes .ccord.ng to law; slaves are not, and cag- 
not be =n 
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stated the views which [ have upon this subject. I 
am actuated by no others. I know the gentlemen 
from the North. Ihave lived among them, and 
none can respect and esteem them more than I do; 
and I regret exceedingly thatany gentleman from 
the Northern States should attribute to those from 
the South a wish to advocate any question with a 
view to produce excitement; but I put it to those 
gentlemen, I put it to their candor, if a question 
should be agitated here, which involved one half 
of all they own in the wor!d, whether they would 
not consider it a deeply interesting question, and 
whether it might not excuse any hasty or unkind 
expression which might be struck out in the heat 
of debate. For myself, I have no doubt that the 
Northern States will ever remain faithful to the 
Constitution, which is the common. property and 
the common safeguard alike of the North and the 
South: and I trust that, if their views of that Con- 
stitution agree with mine, the amendment will be 
adopted. Gentlemen were greatly mistaken, if 
they supposed that the slaveholders of the South 





“were desirous of staying at home and sending their 


slaves to fight for them in the field. What was 


_ said on this subject might not have been intended 


as a reflection, but was certainly liable to be so 
understood; but, so far as the present case was 
g ncerned, the owner of this slave was at the breast- 
work, with his musket, fighting against the com- 
mon enemy, while his horses, cart, and slave, were 
left at home, to provide for the wants of his wife 
and children. Under such circumstances, the 
whole were forcibly seized by the military arm of 
this government. He asks that he may be paid for 
the injury sustained by the slave. You propose to 
pay him for the use of the horses and the cart.— 
The amendment provides that he be paid for that 
of the slave, and, if it is rejected, I shall at least 
enjoy the consolation of having exerted my feeble 
orts in its favor. 


Mr. Incuam said, that he regtetted the motion 
should have been renewed, but, as it had been, he 
hoped it would be discussed with calmness; and 


that, if the House: could discover the principle} been produced. To test that principle let me put 


which ought to bind them, they would be willing 
todo whatever justice might require. My object, 
said Mr. [., in rising at this time, has been, if pos- 
sible, to narrow the ground of discussion. For I 
apprehend, with all submission, that the true point 
in this case has not yet been touched at all. If I 
understand the claiim intended to be provided for 
by this amendment,it is for the loss of time and the 
expense of medical attendance of a slave, who 
was impressed shortly before the battle of New 
Orleans, The demand was opposed by the Com- 
mittee of Claims, on the ae that slaves do not 
constitute a species of property, which is to be 
paid for at the public expense, when pressed into 
the service of the United States; and farther, thaf 
slaves are not liable to impressment, and, thére- 
fore, ouglit not to be paid for when impressed. The 
fallacy of the argument embodied in the reporthas 
led to all thevembarrassment, as well as to all the 
excitement, which has taken place on this occasion. 
I think it has been shown that the war-making 
power is an attribute of sovereignty, (if there be 
any sovereignty in Government at all) in order 
that all may be preserved for whose sake the gov- 
ernment was instituted. And if this attribute of 
sovereignty is in the government, shal! a city, 
threatened with capture, pillage, conflagration, and 
the violation of women, not be defended till these 
charged with this defeuce come down and chaffer 
with perhaps a disaffected partisan, whether his 
cart, aud horses, and slave, may not be used in the 
cvustruction of a breastwork for the defence of 
thai city? Yes, sir, whether the public demand af- 
fects his cart, or bis horses, or his slave, or bis 
son, or his brother, or himself, all must be surren- 


impressed, and, if injured, must be paid for, that 
slaves are not that species of property for which 
cotapensation is everto be made. But, sir, do we 
read any thing about species in that article of the 
Constitution which declares that private property 
shall not be taken for the public use, without just 
compensation? If ft understand the word proyper- 
ty, it isa generic term. The Constitution does not 
say thata certain species of private property shall 
be paid for, if taken, but it says, “ that private pre- 
perty must be paid for, if taken for the public use?” | 
[t was also said, that apprentices, minors, and pet- 
sons held to service, constitute a kind of property, 
that ought to be paid for. Now, my principal ob- 
ject is to satisfy this Committee, that these two 
descriptions’of property may be brought under the 
same rule, and justice done without any difficulty. 


The right of property to a slave and to an.ap- 
prentice, if not identically the same, are as nearly 
alike, as two things can possibly be, and they sould 
be paid for under the same circumstances, and in 
the same way. There is no incongruity whatever 
between them, I maintain, that the mght of im- 
pressment isa perfect, and not a qualified right; 
that it is a necessary attribute of sovereignty, and 
applies equally to a slave, an apprentice, a brother, 
or ason. But when this right is exercised, what 
is to be the rule of compensation? This is the git 
of the question. The Constitution says, that when 
private, property is taken for the public use, just 
compensation shall be made. Now, what. is just 
compensation? Itis a payment for the services of 
the person, or for the use of the thing impressed. 
if a horse is taken, you must pay for the use of the 
horse; if a siave 1s taken, you must pay for the ser- 
vices of the slave; there isnorestriction in principle. 
All property, pressed into the public service, is. in 
this respect, of one and the same character; and 
distinctions between different species of property, 
tend only to entangle the question. 


The friends of the amendment are contending 
for a principle—a principle which deeply con- 
cerns them, and hence the excitement which has 


acase. An officer is charged with the defence of 
a city threatened by the enemy. To effect that 
object, he is bound to exert all the powers of the 
government, so far as they are entrusted to his 
hands. In the neighborhood of that city, there are 
two different persons, both owning slaves: he ap- 
plies to beth for the use of their slaves, to be em- 
ployed inithe public defence. One of these slave- 
holders willingly consents; he says to the officer, 
take@ my people in welcome; it is true, I expect 
hereafter/to be compensated, but I will not chaffer 
now. * are wanted and let them go. The 
other iheneelder, tpaitorous in. heart, or having, 
Mei a mistake hotion of his rights, refuses 

is slaves, and they are taken by force. What is 
to bethe rule of your compensation to these two 
persons? . The rights of the General extended 
alike over both. Will you adopt a different rule 
of compensation in one case, from what you adopt 
in ano ' Ts not, one entitled to the same rate 
of pay withthe other? Will you acknowledge that 
you were, in the one case a trespasser, and will 
you therefore pay the last slaveholder, and not the 
first? Surely not. The rule of compensation must 
be the same in both cases: for the Constitution te- 
quires, in both, that you make just compensaticn. 
And what’is just'compensation? Need I discuss 
it farther? Whether the General contracts for the 
slaves, or takes them with the consent of the own- 
er, Without special contract, the rule of compenta- 
tion must evidently be to pay the same price as 
would be paid for the same services in a transac- 
tian between man and man. Can there be any 
other rule? In private contracts, the employer is 
hound to compensate according to the kind of ser- 


a 


The government impressing is bound to compen. 
sate the owner for al/ descriptions of property > nan 
soever, and according to the time during which t 
was employed in the public service. This I thi k 
is too clear to be disputed. ae 


But there is another point in this case. 
the government presses persons into its sery 
living animals of any kind, does it thereby 
the life, or the health of such person, 
against all risks? {s this common betw 
and man? Certainly not. When private parties 
hire persons into their service, they neither cules 
their life, nor health, nor the payment of their rv 
tor’s bill; and the same rule must apply to persons 
impressed by government. Youare to pay for the 
use of the thing, or person pressed, but that is all: 
and, if the Committee of Claims had allowed ay 
for the time of this slave, they would have slower 
all they were bound to allow. Jn private life, if a 
hireling employed by you, falls accidentally from 
his cart, and is disabled, are you to pay for the in- 
jury he sustains by that fall? If you hire a horse 
feed and use hig properly, and, while in your ser- 
vice, he is taken sick, or dies,’ must you pay for 
him? Surely not. You are not bound to ensure 
either his life or health. If, indeed, he perishes 
from your mal-treatment, from a want of provi- 
sions, or from any criminal neglect of yours, the 
case 1s different. But, if he dies by casualty, or 
disease, the loss must be sustained by his ike, 
Now, there is no difference, as to the principle, be- 
tween death by a fall, and death by a bullet from 
theenemy. You must pay for his service during 
the time he was employed, and you must pay for 
no more. The doctrines from the report of the 
Committee—lI repeat it—are fallacious, as might 
be shewn from the decision of former claims ‘by 
that Committee. When claims were advanced, 
for horses lost in Kentucky, during the last war, 
compensation was resisted on the ground, that the 
risk of the horse’s- life did not enter into the con- 
tract, nor form any part of the consideration for 
which the price was paid: but this practice wasaf- 
terwards broken down, not because the principle 
was doubted, but because it was proved that, in 
some cases, the horses died from the neglect of 
Government te provide them with suitable food. 
These cases formed an exception to the genera! 
rule, and thereby confirmed, instead of interfering 
with it. 


Mr. I. concluded his argument by deelaring, tha’, 
if, in this case, the Government have taken the 
property of a private individual, they are bound to 
give him compensation, and to measure this com 
pensation by the time that property was employe! 
and the rate at which it could bave been obtained 
by private contract. He regretted that this dis- 
discussion should have excited any thing like irrita- 
ted feelings. He repeated bis conviction, that 
whatever of such feeling had been produced, was t0 
be attributed wholly to the fallacious doctrines ad- 
vanced by the Committee of Claims. The Com- 
mittee had looked at precedents, but not at the 
reasons on which they were founded. The G0 
vernment of our country was a fabric of justice 
and he was persuaded that’ deliberate and calm 
vestigation, must ever discover, to those intrus! 
with it, the principles which ought to guide them: 
He trusted, the discussion on this occasion, wou" 
be conducted with calmness, and not with the spirit 


When 
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or animal, 











of an incendiary, who would throw a fire-brand It) 
to this House, to alarm a large and important por 
tion of this country. ‘He trusted that this was 0” 
the disposition of any gentleman on this floor, 
such, he was sorry to say, had been the condu 
too much pursued. . a 
On motion of Mr. P. P. Barsovr, of Virgin’ 
the Committee of the Whote then rose, report 





vice performed, and the length of time during which 





dered, and the country must be defended. But we 
mv ’ pd Lis cart may be 
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heemploysit. Isis precisely so with impressmegt. | 


progress, and obtained leave to sil again. 
(To be Continued) 
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From the African Repository. — 
pDRESS OF THE COLONISTS TO THE FREE PEOPLE 
OF COLOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The following will doubtless be perused with deep 
and general interest, especially by those to whom it 
js addressed. ‘The opinions of this class of persons 
are becoming very favorable to Colonization; the 
number already anxious te emigrate exceeds the 
means possessed by the Socicty for their remo- 
mal, and statements like those now communicated 
by the Colonists themselves, cannot fail to increase 


A 





this number ten-fold. . 
At a numerous meeting of the citizens of Monro- 


colored people of the United States, John H. Folks, 
Esq. in the chair,—it was 

Resolved, That a Committee of four persons be 
appointed to frame a circular address to be pub- 
lished in the United States, for the better informa- 
tion of the people of color in that country, respect- 
ing the state of that Colony, and the condition of 
the settlers—-and 

That Capt. James C. Barbour, and F. Devany, 
W. L. Weaver, Esq. and the Rev. C. M. Warring, 
and George K. McGill, be the Committee to prepare 
and report the said address,on Tuesday, the 4th 
day, of September next. 

Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1827. 

The forenamed Committee reported the following 
address, which was adopted and ordered to be 
be transmitted to the United States, and there pub- 
lished for the information of the colored people of 


that country. 
CIRCULAR. 

As much speculation and uncertainty seems to 
prevail! among the people of color in the United 
States respecting our situation and prospects in 
Africa; and many misrepresentations have been 
put in circulation there, of a nature slanderous 
to us, and in their effects injurious to them; we feel 
it our duty by a true statement of our circumstances 
to endeavor tocorrect them. 

The first consideration which caused our volunta- 
ry removal to this country, and the object we still 
regard with the deepest concern, is liberty —liber- 
ty, in the sober, simple, but complete sense of the 
word—not a licentious libertv—not a liberty with- 
out government—or which would place us without 
the restraint of salutary laws. Bui that liberty of 
speech, action and conscience, which distinguishes 
the free enfranchised citizens of a free state. We 


did not enjoy that freedom in our native country;| And a distressing scarcity of provisions for any of 
and from causes, which as it respects ourselves. we | 


shall soon forget for ever; we were certain it was 
not there attainable for us or our children. This, 
then, being the first object of our pursuit in com- 
ing to Africa, is probably the first subject on which 
you will ask for informatiop. And we musi declare 
to you, that our expectations and hopes jn this re- 
spect, have been realized. Our Constitution se- 
cures to us, so far as our condition allows, “ all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the citizens of the 
United Statss;” and these rights and these privi- 
leges are ours. We are proprietors of the soil we 
live on; and possess the rights of freeholders. Our 
suffrages, and what is of more importance, our s?n- 
timents and our opinions, have their due weight in 
the government we live under.—Our Jaws are ako- 
gether our own; they grew out of our circumstan- 
ces; are framed for our exclusive benefit, and are ad- 
mmistered either by officers of our own appoint- 
ment, or such as possess our confidence.—We thve 
a judiciary, chosen from among,ourselves, we seve 
48 jurors in the trial of others; and are liable tabe 
tried only by juries of our fellow citizens, ar- 
selves. We have al! that is meant by liberly of 
consctence. The time and mode of worshipping! 

od, as prescribed us in his word, and dictated by 


trons for the happy change which has taken place 
via, (Africa,) held at the Court House, on the 27th|in our situation. We are not so self-complacent 
day of August, 1827, for the purpose of consider- 
_jng the expediency of uniting in an address to the 


Forming a community of our own, in the land 
of our forefathers; having the commerce and soil 
and rgsources of the country at our disposal; we 
know nothing of that debasing inferiority with 
which our very color stamped ug with iff America; 
there is nothing here to create the feeling on our 
part—nothing to cherish the feeling of superiority 
in the minds of foreigners who yis:t us. It is this 
moral emancipation—this liberation of the mind 
from worse than iron fetters, that repays us ten 
thousand times over, for all it hath cost us, and 


makes us grateful to God and our American pa- 


as to rest satisfied with our improvement, either as 
regards our minds or our circumstances. We do 
not expect to remain stationary. Far from it. But 
we certainly feel ourselves for the first time, in a 
state to improve either to any purpose. The bur- 
den is gone from our shoulders: we now breathe and 
move freely—and know not (in surveying your pre- 
sent state) for which to pity you most, the empty 
name of liberty, which you endeavor to content 
yourselves with in a country that is not yours: or 
the delusion which makes you hope for ampler pri- 
vileges in that country hereafter. Tellus; which is 
the white man who, with a prudent regard to his 
own character, can associate with you on terms 
of equality? Ask us, which is the white man who 
would decline such association with one of our num- 
ber whose intellectual and moral qualities are not 
an objection? To both these questions we un- 
hesitatingly make the same answer:—There is no 
such white man. 

We solicit none of you to emigrate to this coun- 
try; for we know not who among you prefers ra- 
tional independence, and the honest respect of his 
fellow men, to that mental sloth and careless po- 
verty, which you already possess, and your chil- 
dren will inherit after you in America. But if 
vour views and aspirations rise a degree higher— 
if your minds are not as servile as your present 
condition—we can decide the question at once; 
and with confidence say, that’ you will bless the 
day, and your children after you, when you deter- 
mined to become citizens of Liberia. 

But we do not hold this language on the blessing 
of liberty, for the purpose of consoling ourselves 
for the sacrifice of health, or the suffering of want, 
in consequence of our removal to Africa. We en- 
joy health after a few morths’ residence in the 
country, as uniformly and in as perfect a degree, as 








our conscience, we are not only free to follow, pat 
are protected in following. 


we possessed that blessing in our native country. 


the comforts of life, has for the lasttwo years been 
entirely unknown among us, even to the poorest 
persons in the community. On these points there 
are, and have been, much misconception, and some 
malicious misrepresentation in the United States. 

We have already suffered from fickness, and of 
the earliest emigrants, a large portion fell in the 
arduous attempt to lay the foundation of the Uolo- 
ny. Butare they the only persons whode lives 
have been lost*9 the cause of humagp liberty, or sa- 
crificed to the welfare ef their fellow men? Seve- 
ral out of every ship’s company,* have within the 
last four years been carried off by sickness; caused 
by the change of climate. And death oceasional- 
ly takes a victim from our number, withentuny re- 
gard to the time of his residence "m™ this country 
But we never hoped by leaving Amerita, to escape 
the common lot of mortals—the necessity of death, 
to which the just appointment of Heaven consigns 
us, But we do expect to live’as long, and pass this 
life with as tittle sickness as yourselves. 


The true chanec'«» of the African climate is not 
well understood in otver Countries.’ Its inhabitants 
are as robust, as healt). as long lived, to say the 
least, as those of anv other country. Nothing like 


an epidemic hasev’ appeared in this Colony; nor 


the continent—But the change from a temperate 
to a tropical) country is a great one, too great not 
to effect the health more or less—and in the ca- 
ses of old people and very young children it often 
causes death. In the early years of the Colony, 
want of good houses, (he great fatigues, and dan- 
gers of the settlers, their irregular mode of living, 
and the hardships and discouragements they met 
with, greatly helped the other causes of sickness, 
which prevailed to an alarming extent, and was at- 
tended with great mortality. . But we look back to 
those times as to a season of trial long past, and 
nearly forgotten. Our houses and circumstances 
are comfortable—and, for the Jasi two or three 
years, not one person in forty from the middle and 
southern States, has died from the changé, of cli- 
mate The disastrous fate of the company of Set- 
tlers who came’out from Boston in the brig Vine, 
eighteen months ago, is an exception fo the com- 
mon lotof emigrants; and the causes of it ought, to 
be explained. Those people lefta cold region in 
the coldest part of winter, and arrived here in the 
hottest season of our year. Many of them were 
too old to have survived long in any country,— 
They most imprudently neglected the prdegrififons 
of our very successful physician, the Rev. Lott Ca- 
ry, who has great experience and great skill in the 
fevers of the country, and depended on medicines 
brought with them, which could not fail to prove 
injurious.—And in consequence of all those unfor- 
tunate circumstances, their sufferings were severe: 
and many died. But we are not ys that 
a similar calamity will befall any future emigrants, 
except under similar disadvantages. | 

People now arriving, have comfortable houses to 
receive them; will enjoy the regular attendance of a 
physician, in the slight sickness that may await 
them; will be surrounded and attended by healthy 
and happy people, who have borne the effects of the 
climate, who will encourage and fortify them agains 
that despondency, which alone, has carried off 
several in the first years of the Colony. 

But you may say that even health and freedom, as 
good as they are, are still dearly paid for, when they 
cost you the common comforts of life, and expose 
your wives and children to famine and all the,evils of 
want and poverty We do not dispute the soundness 
of this conclusion neither—but we utterly deny that 
it has any application to the people of Liberia. 


Away with all the false notions that are circula- 
ting about the barrenness of this country—they 
are the observations of such ignorant or designing 
men, as would injure botb it and you. A more fer- 
tile soil, and a more productive country, so far as it 
is cultivated, there is not, we believe, on the face 
of the earth. Its hills and its plains are covered 
with a verdure which never fades; the productions 
of nature keep on in their growth through all sea- 
sons of the year. Even the natives of the country, 
almost without farming tools, without skill. and 
with very little labor, make more grain and vege- 
tables, than they can consume, and often more than 
they can sel]. 





(Conclusion next week.) 





Sin Wituiam Jones on tHe Stave Trane. 

» “I pass with haste by the coast of Africa, 
whence my mind turns with indignation at the 
abominable traffic in human species from which a 
part of our countrymen dare to derive their inauspi- 
cious wealth. Sugar, it has been said, would be 
dear, if it were not worked by blacks in the Western 
Islands, as if the most laborious, the most dange- 
rous works were not carried on in every country, 
but chiefly ir England by free men. But let sugar 
be as dear as it may, itis better to eat none, fo eat 
honey, if sweetness.only be palatable, better to 
eat aloes or coloquintida, than violate a primary 
law of nature, impressed or every beart not imbru- 
‘ed by avarice, than rc) another of those eternal 





cay we ‘earn from tic natives that-any calamity 
of a sweeping sickness ever yet yisited this part of 


rights, whilst no laws upon earth can justly take it 
from bim.”’ t 


. 
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The great field of Colonial Policy offers few. 


matters to our view, more at all times, but in the 
existing posture of affairs more peculiarly pressing 
upon our attention, than the situation of the peo- 
ple of color. Those unfortunate persons form a 
very numerous class of our fellow subjects; and 
their industry and general good conduct render 
them still more worthy than their numbers to at- 
tract our notice. They are highly impertant in 
respect of wealth, and they suffer under privations 
entailed upon them by ne fault of their own, but 
arising from the crimes and follies of others, and 
affixed to their colur by the decrees of colonial 
wisdom and humanity. Dr. Lushington, the able, 
enlightened, and honest friend of oppressed men, 
of what color soever, has lately added to the very 
great obligations he had before conferred upon 
the cause of justice and sound policy, by bringing 
before Parliament and the country this interesting 
subject, in a speech. replete with enlarged views, 
animated by a spirit of true philanthropy, and tem- 
pered by an extraordinary portion of moderation. 
The same question which Dr. Lushington so ably 
raised in the Commons, was afterwards most ad- 
mirably stated in the Lords, and with great effect, 
by Lord Harrowby, President of his Majesty’s 
Council. That enlightened, accomplished, and 
virtuous Nobleman, has always approved himself the 
firm and powerful friend of the oppressed negro, 
in all the situations where his eminent talents have 
been exerted. We shall proceed, without further 
preface, to state the case which so lamentably adds 
one to the numberless examples heretofore given 
of the unfitness of West Indian legislators to dis- 
charge their high functions, and of the absolute 
necessity which exists for the prompt and effica- 
cious interference of the mother country, in order 
to preserve her colonial empire from all the worst 
anischiefs that can result from power abused on the 
one hand, and vengeance long deferred and signal- 
Jy exacted on the other. 


The important island of Jamaica was conquer- 
ed from Spain during the brilliant period of the 
Protectorate, in the year 1655. Charles the Se- 
cond, soon after his restoration in 1661, granted 
the island a charter, under which the House of As- 
sembly was constituted. By that document, it is 
solemnly declared, that “the children of subjects 
of England, to be born in Jamaica, shall, from 
their respective births, be reputed to be, and shall 
be, free denizens of England, holding the same pri- 
vileges. to all intents and purposes, as the freeborn 
gubjects of England;” a superfluous grant, it is 
true, because, long before the Kestoration, at the 
accession of the King’s grandfather to the English 
crown, the general principle had been solemn- 
ly recognized by the judges in the famous case 
ef the Post Nati, (commonly called Calvin’s 
Case) that all persons born within the King’s 
allegiance, are natural born subjects of the Eng- 
lish crown. Nevertheless to remove all doubts, 
the grant is thus expressly made to all pérsons, 
without distinction of color or race, and by the 
self-same instrument whieh constituted the Jamai- 
ca Legislature a lawful body. 


Nothing appears to have been done against these 
rules during the reigns of Charles, James I!. and 
King William: but, as if the good Queen Anne’s 
time were fated to be in all parts of the world, 
America as well as Ireland, and to all subdivisions 
of persons, mulattoes as well as Catholies, the era 
of disqualification, either for opiuions which they 
should not, and for complexion which they could 
not, change. in 1711 an act was passed, (10 Ann 
eap. 4.) excluding from all public offices a!l per- 
sons of cobor. Indiins, and Jews. In 1733, this 
policy was further followed up by the act 6. Geo. 





been introduced of rejecting the evidence of color- 
ed people agains® whites in every case; but it was 
doubted whether or not they could bear witness 
against one another. This doubt was so!ved im 
1748, by the 21 Geo. HI. cap. 7, which legalized 
the customary exclusion of colored evidence in all 
cases against whites, but let in as against each 
other. 
Notwithstanding these serious disabilities, the 
mixed race grew rapidly in numbers and in wealth; 
for it was found by the House of Assembly, in 
1762, that property of between 200,000/. and 300,- 
000/. in value, including four estates, had devolved 
to them by devise and bequest at different times. 
Men’s affections, not to mention their feelings of 
justice, towards the innocent offspring of their 
love, lawful or illicit, were found not to obey exact- 
ly the dictates of West Indian policy; and legisla- 


tive measures were required to force them into 
Courses more congenial to the savage spirit which 


presided over those councils. The Assembly, ac- 
cordingly, which derived its own existence and au- 
thority entirely from the same charter that gave 
the mulattoesall the rights of English subjects, “ to 
all intents and purposes, from the dates of their re- 
spective births,” passed a law, restraining their 
power of taking, by devise or bequest, to the value 
of 2000/. currency, and limiting their power of 
purchasing landed property to the same inconside- 
rate sum. 


In 1748 the first attempt was made to exclude 
mulattoes from all employment on plantations, by 
a general act, which, being transmitted to Rngland, 
was refused the Royal assent: and thus began the 
system of annual bills, to defraud the crown of its 
negative voice, Each bill bound the planters, un- 
der severe penalties, to fill every situation in their 
employ with a white person. Those bills contin- 
ued up to the last year, when the Governor refused 
his assent to the deficiency law because it contain- 
ed provisions of peculiar hardship respecting the 
absentees. 

In all this history of exclusion and disqualifica- 
tion, it is cheering to meet with one exception. Af- 
ter the Maroon war in 1796, when the men of co- 
lor had distinguished themselves, so as to extort 
the unqualified approbation of the Assembly, and 
(o command thehearty gratitude of the whole com- 
munity, a bill was passed, allowing them to give 
evidence against white pecsons—in cases of as- 
sault upon the witnesses themselves! It gracious- 
ly pleased those lords of the world to decree that 
the race, so nearly allied to themselves by blood, 
and to whose gallantry and faithful attachment they 
owed their existence, should no longer be kicked 
and beatendike dogs, without redress; but the pri- 
vilege of giving evidence was strictly confined to 
the case of the person himself who was assaulted, 
and nto mulatto could cail another as his witness, 
if tried for any offence: ‘These restrictions, and ail 
others om the evidence of free persons ef color, 
were done. away with in 1813; and in 1816 they 
were permitted te navigate their own vessels coast- 
Wise, Which, ever since 1712, had been prohibited, 
by a law requiring vessels of a certain burden to 
be iaanned whites. They were now also al- 
lowed to drive carts and hackney coaches, a right 
formerly withheld by the same spirit of curtous 
and niggardly legislation’ The restrictions upon 
bequesis and devises were also repealed in 1813. 


There still remain, b wever, the most grievous 
of all the disabilities under which the colored race 
wave been laid. They cannot exercise the elect- 
ive franchise; they are excluded from all offices 
and places of trust; and worse than all, they cau: 
not serve in any case upon juries. Let us for « 
moment consider the effects of these disqualilica- 
ens. 














complished and intelligent as many"of them are 
they can neither sit in that House, nor exercise 
their voice in saying who shall sit there; nor jg 
any way lift that voice, as free men should do in 
any other than the notes of suppliant petition, — 
And to whom is the unchecked dominion confided 
over this race of men, who must have no voice 
either direct or indirect, im the councils that are to 
rule their destiny? Toa hostile caste; to the men 
who have created all these disabilities, in order {9 
exclude them; to those who prove, by the very 
act of engrossing all the power over the degraded 
race, that they hate and fear them, and fcel thejp 
subjection as necessary for their own security and 
ease. Let Christian people make the case their 
own, according to the favorite maxim so often quo- 
ted, and so seldom followed. iow would the peo- 
ple of England like to be ruted and taxed by a 
parliament all Irish—stil] more, by one all French 
or all American? But that bears a faint semblance 
to our case. Peace and fushion may reconcile us 
to Frenchmen; our interest, the fear of losing Ire- 
land,and having England crippled, may even re- 
concile us to Irishmen; and the interests of trade 
may almost make us friends with Americans—~ 
But between the people of color and their repre- 
sentatives and rulers, there is no common tie, ex- 
cept that of humanity, which is outraged by ,the 
one party, and only remembered in the other, to 
show that it exasperates all animosities, and that 
cattle would be better treated than human beasts 
of burden. The hand of Providence has stamped 
on the oppressed a mark that cannot be effaced, 
and the Kthiopian must be washed white before his 
lot in being subject to the hostile caste can become 
so gentle as the case we have been supposing, of 
the English nation ruled by an American parlia- 
ment, chosen in America, and not ion England. 


The exclusion from all places renders the depri- 
vation of the elective franchise still more severe. 
The mulatto only feels the ruling powers, by com- 
ing in contact with his natural enemy; he only 
sees the constituted avthorities of his country, when 
he looks at the hostile color. Power is never mi- 
tigated by kindred feelings; on the contrary, it is 
exasperated by the instinctive sense of natural di- 
versity, by all the factitious prejudices of customs 
and Jaws, by al! the feelings of fear which tyrran- 
ny creates at once for its owm augmentation, and 
its own punishment. 


But look to the worst of ail these disabilities.— 
Whatever mulatto comes in a court of justice—a 
court by outward form resembling what elsewhere 
are courts in which justice presides—he comes 
among judges and jurors who are his natural ene- 
mies and oppressors. He is injured in bis per- 
son, he is despoiled of his property, he is restrained 





of his liberty by a whi'e man; his child or bis wile 
istaken from him; his feelings are outraged; lis 
sense of honor—for all our cruelty has not rooted 
all sense of honor from the dingy bosom— his sense 
of honor is wounded—a sense the more exquisile 
that it has survived every eflort of its oppressor to 
extinguish it. In mockery, be is bid to bend his 
feotsteps towards the halls of Justice, and taunt- 
ingly told that they fling open wide their gates to 
men of every complexion and every race. He 
lirries thither; the doors are blackened with the 
white clouds—of bis foes; the ermme decks the 
slouldess—ot his foes, the jury box is fijled with 
trelve—of his foes—selected from the motley po- 
pilation he lives in, for the express purpose o! do- 
ing jnjustice between him and his adversary. But 
we lear it said, “this is insidious—there ts no such 
ptvpo-e in the selection.” Why then, we would 
alk, is the selection made? Answer vs this, ye 
who charge us with distorting facts, or rather ¥ ith 





| 
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perverting inferences. Answer and tell us, why 
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the jury 1s to be purged of all color, when the man 
of color is tricd?—freed from: all community of 
feeling and opinion with him, and made up of men 
expressly and avowedly taken because they have 
a common color and origin with the mulatto’s an- 
tagonist? Who can name another reason for choo- 
sing them all whites, except that, if chosen indis- 
eriminately of the two hues, there would be jurors 
of the same race with the man of color: whereas 
the principle 1s, tu have them allo: the white man’s 
blood and lineage’ Again, let the Christian wrong 
doer—for whoso consents to wrong, doeth wrong 
resort to the golden rule of his Master, and put 
himself in the'place of his tawney, brother, Tlow 
should we, in O!d England, like being tried for our 
lives by a French or an American juryy sitting under 
the superintendance of a French or American 
judge? But that is a poor approximation to the 
ease in hand. Rather let us ask, how would you 
—Englishmen and whites as you are—like being 
tried by a jury all brown mulattoes, or all black ne- 
groes, With an African in the seat of the presiding 
judge? Hlow weuld vou l.ke being told, not ouly 
that all your judges were not to be whites like your- 
self, but that not one of them was to be other than 
aliens to your nawié, aud complexion and race?— 
You have already answered (le question; you have, 
wherever you had the power, refused to be tried by 
judges, any one of whom bore the marks of the 
hostile color; and yet you desire the mulatto to 
Pink he has justice when you try him by judges, 
every one of whom is taken from among his ene- 
mies and oppressors! In England, you suffer not 
the meanest foreigner, of the most hostile nation, 
or the most barbarous, to be tried by a jury of 
Englishmen; lie must have at least one half of fo- 
reign race and birth. No matter from what line- 
age he is sprung, be it ever so base; from what 
eoast he has come hither, be it ever so hostile; be- 
fore what gods he bends, be they ever so savege; 
by what barbarities his caste is disfigured, be they 
ever so revolting—he may be a rude idolator from 
New Holland, or a barbarous soldier of Mahomet, 
era vile and prostituted adorer of the Juggernaut 
—he cannot be tried by an Englishtifbunal. But 
the civilized mulatto, begotten by an English fa- 
ther, born in the bosom of an English settlement, 
trained, it may be, in the refinements of English 
society, is condemned by his feilow Christian, to 
be tried by a jury far more likely to do bim injus- 
tice than the English could by possibility be to 
Wrong any infidel on whose superstitious rites the 
sun ever rose; and he is yet further condemned 
fo hear his fellow Christian, boast that he has 
done his unfortunate aud unoffending brother jus- 

tice. 
It may now be fit, as principles alone, how in- 


¢controvertible soever, are rarely appealed to with’ 


eflect, to ask what interest we have in perpetuat- 
ing such grievances as these—what safety there 1s 
m keeping such a cause of ofience in all people 
of color? And this question may bast be solved 
by inquiring into the importance of the colored or- 
der, Their numbers in Jamaica alone ave said to 
exceed $6,000, and those of the free blacks 10,000. 
They therefore greatly exceed the whites ia nu- 


Then let the wealthof the degraded caste be ta- 
ken into account. Their property is now reckoned 
at upwards of three millions. One gentleman of 
that color has 150,000/. of his, own; another, a 
white planter, left as much to his colored children; 
a third left 200,000/. in the sameway, and a fourth 
gave 200,000/. to a mulatto friend who survived 
him, and 150,000/. to a black woman. Among the 
petitioners who made the late forcible appeal to 
parhament, through Dr. Lushington, three inhabi- 
tants of one parish were possessed of property to 
the amount of 120,800/. This is a body of men. 
we may rest assured, who will wax great in wealth 
as well as. strong in numbers; and it becomes us 
to think betimes whether it consists best with our 
interest, and with our safety, to have them for our 
allies or our enemies. 


The existence of the grievance is too palpable 
to be denied; the planters, therefore, essay to mi- 
tigate the asperity of its features; and, failing in 
this too, they would fain persuade us thatthe true 
remedy is by sending the colored men to seek re- 
dress individually at the hands of the Colonial As- 
semblies, from which they are by law excluded.— 
“ Go,” say they,“ and bring in private naturaliza- 
tion bills, as if you were aliens. The fees are now 
diminished, and by paying your attorneys beavy 
costs. you may gradually, and one by one, succeed 
to the enjoyment of your just and natural rights.” 
To this the answer is easy, and itis decisive. If 
ihe remedy be fit to mention, it-must be commen- 
surate with the mischief. Who, then, recom- 
mends bringing in eight thousand naturalization 
bills? But all—all would pass as a matter of 
course. Is it so? Then what better reason can 
you give for the obvious process of consolidating 
all the $000 bills into one general act? The hono- 
rable minded among the mulattoes feel an honest 
repugnance to seek this kind of relief, which the 
wealthy only can obtain; while, from partaking in 
it at all, the poor are for ever excluded—the poor 
upon whom the oppression of the disabling laws 
presses by far the most severely. 


Vie have said much on, this painfully interest- 
ing question: yet the subject remains unexhaust- 
ed. The Legislature of the mother country has 
been powerfully appealed to; the whites of tle co- 
lonies have begun to feel its pressure; there have 
within the two last years been petitions from the 
whites in parishes of Jamaica, bearing to their As- 
sembly, and to us at home, the wasuborned testimo- 
ny of most unsuspected witnesses against one of 
the worst practical evils which the destruction of 
the grand evil of all, the African Slave Trade, bas 
left bebind it. Threats are much objected to by 
the islands, and justly, if any on ‘ever launched 
such threats at them. But there’ is difference 
between a threat and a warning—a vag, braggart 
menace, and a fair, open, timely notice, The du- 
ty of the Imperial Legislature is to aétas the rights 
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NASHOBA. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES RESPECTING THE NATURE AND 
OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTION OF NASHOBA, AND 
OF THE PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH JT 18 FOUNDED. 
APDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF HUMAN 1MPROVE- 
MENT, IN ALL COUNTRIES AND OF ALL NATIONS. 


BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 
(Continued.) 

The writer of this address is fully aware that the 
topic most offensive to the American public is that 
now under consideration.” But so, to that publi-:, 
is it more peculiarly addressed; not, it will be be- 
; lieved, with a view lo offend, but with the single view . 
of exposing the principles of Nashoba to the Ame- 
riean people, said calling their attention to the cool 
investigation of a subject unbappily seldom ap- 
proached but with the anger of sectional, or the 
pride of national feeling. 

The sirength of the prejudice of color, as existing 

in the United States and in the European colonies, 
can in general be little conceived, and less under- 
stood in the old continent, yet however whimsical 
it may there appear, is it, in fact, more ridiculogs 
than the European prejudice of birth? 
The superior excellence which the one supposes 
in a peculiar descent, or merely in a peculiar name, 
the other imagines in a peculiar complexion or set 
of features; and perhapsit is only by considering 
man in many countries, and observing all his vary- 
ing and contradictory prejudices, that we can dis- 
cover the equal absurdity of all. 

Those towhom the American institutions, and 
American character are gfamiliar, and who have 
considered the question of negro slavery in all its 
hearings, will probably be disposed to pronounce 
with the writer of this address, that the emancipa- 
tion of the colored population cannot be progres- 
sive through the laws. It must,and can only be 
progressive through the feelings; and through that 
medium, be finally complete and entire, involving 
ai once political equality and the amalgamation of 
the races.’ 

And has nature (as slave apologists would tell us) 
drawn a Rubicon between the human varieties of 
physiognomy and complexion, or need we enter in- 
to details to prove (bat no natural antipathy blinds 
the white Louisianian to the charms of the gracefil 
Quadroon—however the force of prejudice or the 
fear of public censure makes of her his mistress, 
and of the whiter skinned, but often not more ac- 
complished or more attractive female, bis wife?— 
Or must we point to the intercourse in its most degra- 
ded forms where the child is the marketable slave of 
its father? Idle indeed is the assertion that the m’x- 
ture of the races is notin nature. If the assertion in- 
volve any distinct idea, might it not be asked, how, if 
not in nature, it could take place, and take place 
as we see it do of free choice, and that too in de- 
spite of all that popular opinion can bring against 


. 


of its colonial subjects and the safety of the statepit? Seeing then that the mixture of the races is in 


demand; and to discharge its own functions for 
the cammon good, if the Colonial Assemblies for- 
getor abandon theirs. Incidqat to this bigh duty 





towards the Empire, is another towards the As- 


merical force; and the mulattoes form one half of|semblies, the neglect whereof would give these 


the militia—being, from the necessity of the care. 


freely intrusted with the possession of arms. 
bow much more important an aspect do those nuw- 

ers—those armed niumbers—wear, when we te 
fect that they stand between a handful of whiles 
and the sable myriads of African slaves by whem 
they are surrounded, daily and nightly, im town 
and in conntrs, in the house and in the field, aia 
to whose divisions and want of cone: rt, but, more 
than ail, want of arms and of leaders. that handful 
_OWes its prolonged existence in the Cheribean 
seas. Moreover, by natural and political causes 
the numbers of the whites are daily decreasing 


the AK@ Cases, the muiatioes are on the inc te | 





| zealous bodies just cause of complaint. It is fitting 
But |\to give them due intimation of what must be done 


in England, if nothmg be done in the West Indies. 
Then, there is a wide “lilference between dcting 
upon this solemn warning, and doing the just things 
which will render all proceedmgs here unnecessa- 
ry. and basely vielding to the menace of an ad- 
versary, and doing wrong to escape frp his an- 
ger. Let not the assemblies then any Ponger ne- 
vlert this warnme li bas oftentimes been piven, 
y power most slow to follow it uj 
up it will and it must be, unless 
e have ceased to Gad favor in the 
d. 


nature, the only question seems to be whether it 
shall take place in good feeling and good taste, and 
be made at once the means of sealing the tranquili- 
ty, and perfecting the liberty of the country, and of 
peopling it witha race more suited to its south- 
ern climate than the pure European, or whether it 
shall proceed as it now does, viciously and degra- 
dingly, mingling hatred and fear with the ties of 
blood—denied indeed, but stamped by nature her- 
self npon the skin. The education of the race of 
color would doubtless make the amalgamation 
more rapid, as well as more creditable; and so far 
from considering the physical amalgamation of the 
two colors, when accompanied by a moral ap- 
proximation, as an evil, it must surely be viewed as 
1 good equally desirable for both. In this belief, 
‘he more.especial object of the founder of Nasho- 
ba was to raise the man of color to the level of the 


white. When fitted by habits of industry, and 
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suitable dispositions, to have him received as a bro- 
ther and equal, and after due frial, as proprietor 


trustee of the property; to educate his children with) ed, circumscribe the admission of adults within! wanted, or by supp! 
white cluldren; and thus approaching their mmds, narrow limits. ‘An amiable and willing disposition, | globes, 
tastes, and occupations, to leave the affections of kindly affections, simple tastes, a high tone of mo-}of books to-ai 


future generations to the dictates of free choice. 

[t may be necessary to advert to one provision 
of the deed of trust, which establishes a difference 
between Trustees and Associates, anc fixes a_peri- 
od (fifty years from the date of the gift of the pro- 
perty) when the distinction shall cease, and every 
proprietor possess the full character of trustee. 

The founder being greatly anxious that the prin- 
ciples of moral and intellectual liberty, consecrated 
in her deéd, should be preserved pure in practice 
asin principle, and that its more especial object— 
the protection and regenerationof the race of color, 
should never be lost sight of, so long as the oppres- 
sion of that race shall find a sanction in the laws, 
or in the feelings of the more numerous population, 
she was desirous of confining the moral trust of the 
institution within very special limits.—And yet at 
the same time believing that many individuals might 
constitute useful and happy members,of the institu- 
tion, whose intellectual faculties or moral courage 
might not be of that strength as to.render them 
safe guardians of the principles, in practice at least, 
so novel, or of the peculiar interest of a proscribed 
race, she judged it a less evil to admit of a distinc- 
tion in the powers, not the rights of future proprie- 
tors, than to restrict too scrupulously their number, 
orto endanger the great moral objects of the insti- 
tution itself. | 

The duration of such a distinction was limited to 
fifty years, in the belief that before that period the 
great majority of the adult members must be sup- 
plied from the schools of the institution, and conse- 
quently absolved from those prejudices, with which 
we of the present generation are all of necessity, 
more or less imbued. 

The limits prescribed to the present address are 
already exceeded. But, however imperfectly elici- 
ted many of the principles here touched upon, it is 
believed the present observations will sufficiently 
explain the nature of the institution, and the bear- 
ing of the different provisions made inthe deed of 
the founder. It remains only to explain a few regu- 
lations adepted by the trustees , abd to present a few 
observations applicable to those who may imagine, 
in the institution a mode of life and a moral prac- 
tice suited to. their feelings and opinions. 


First. It must be premised that Nashoba offers 
only a life of exertion, and at the present time, one 
of privation: rough cabins, simple fare, and active 
occupation. Yet although based upon the princi- 
ple of co-operative labor, no less than upon that of 
united interest, the imperfect education and perni- 
cious habits which have unfitted many of the pre- 
sent generation for regular active exertion, who 
may morally be the most fitted to advance the in- 
terests of the institution, and to receive happiness 
therein, it is provided that an equivalent may be 
rendered in money by sach members as cannot fur- 
nish by their labor suitable assistance to the socie- 
ty. The highest sum demanded of an individual is 


two hundred dollars per annum. The pecuniary ‘consult the best interests of the race peculiarly re-, measured depths of the congregating masses © 


demand, within this sum, will of course be propor- 
tioned to bis or her fitness for useful occupation. 


Secondly. Such as may possess the gifts of for- 
tune. and the moral feeling to devote their proper- 
ty. or any part efit, to forward the object of the in- 
stitution, will do so voluntarily, and must thea 
place property so given, at the disposal of the So- 
ciety by a writing under their hand duly attested, 
and of which a record wil! be kept. But it wi!l ne- 
ver be expected of any individual to bring with him 
more than the practical knowledge of a useful em- 
ployment, agricultural or mechanical, with industry 
to pursae it steadily; or, as above stated a sufficent 
equivalent in property to warrant exemption from 
the same. 


' Vhirdly. The moral requisites which can alone 


y ° . * . . . . . 
‘ensure admissionto any individual must, it is fear- 


ral feeling, with a liberal tone of thinking, must be 
evinced by those who aspire to the character of 
trustees of Nashoba. 


Fourthly. It will sufficiently appear from the 
substance of this address, and from the observa- 
tions appended to the deed itself,that religion occu- 
pies no place in the creed of the institution, and 
that the rule of moral pactice there proposed has 
simply aad singly in view human happiness; con- 
sidering as virtuous whatever practice tends to pro- 
mote that happiness, as vicious whatever tends to 
counteract it. It is indeed usual to attach as many 


ties in human opinion. So that it may sometimes 
mean the faith of the Jews, at others that of Christ, 
at others the peculiar doctrines of Rome or Gene- 
va,or sometimes the worship of the mystical first| 
cause of simple Theism, and not unfrequently the 
moral principle acknowledged under various names | 
by all teachers of what school soever. But as it 
is the especial object of the writer of this address 
to explain as far as possible, and without risk of 
misapprehension the principles of the society to 
which she appertains, she would expressly specify 


' 
‘ 


| 


{ 
meanings to the word Religion, as there are varie-| 


jits school either by devoting a sum of money for 
raising the necessary buildings, at the present much 

ying them with books, maps, 
a philosopliical apparatus &e. Donations 
d the formation of the library of the 
‘institution, will be at all times highly valuable. 
(To Se continued, ) 
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The editor of the Genius of Universal Emanci pation 
having found it necessary of laic, to spend much of his 
time from home, on business connected with this work, re- 
grets exceedingly that some irregularities have again oc- 
curred in its publication. He fondly hoped that arrange- 
ments, which he had recently made, ‘would have obviated 











that she uses the term religion as distinct, from 
moral practice, and as signifying belies in and wor-| 
ship rendered to, a Being or Beings not cognizuble | 
by the senses of man. And though it will of course 
never be demanded of any individual to adopt the 
shades of opinion held by the existing proprietors 
yet it is equally due to them, and to the world to re- 
move all mystery from their “principles, as {rom 
their practice, and to declare explicitly those opin- 
ions which they hold conscientiously. Candor is 
here the more necessary as it is important that no 
one should seek the sanctuary of the institution,| 
without thoroughly understanding the opinions and_ 
practice of its members. Let it therefore be un-: 
derstood that, without making tbeir opinions a law, 
they will ever claim for themselves that which they 
accord to others —perfect liberty of speech as of 
thought; and that holding the exercise of this li- 
berty one ofthe first pleasures of life, as also in 
their public character, one of its first duties, they 
will never forego its exercise. Those, therefore, 
acknowledging religious feelings will do well to 
examine the extent of their liberality before enter- 
ing the precincts of a society whose opinions might 
wound those feelings. 

Fiftbly. The existing resident trustees of the in- 
stitution have also decided that no religious doc- 
trines shall be fanght’ in the school, whenever it 
may be organized, but the reason of the children, 
be left to its free development, and encouraged to| 
examine all opinions, and to receive or reject them, 
according to the bearing of facts, and the strength 
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of their moral testimony. 

Sixthly, In conformity with the provisions of the | 
deed, which hinds the trustees to the opening, of, 
a school for children of color, and with a view to| 


commended to their care, as well as the best inter-| 
ests of humanify in general, they propose, so soon, 
as measures ean be taken and means supplied for 
their reception, to receive children e#ther as pen-| 
sioners for the sum of one hnndred dollars per an-' 
num all expenses included, or without payment,' 
upon condition that the parents or guardians shall] 
transfer.to the institution all rights overfthe chil- 
dren so received—such children to be in all things 
treated and cared for the same as the children born 
in tbe institution. 


Seventhly. Any persons of property sympathi-| 
zing with the objects of the Institution, and desirous| 


of contributing 








ter apply their succours than to the building up of 


to forward the same, could not bet-! 


every thing of this nature: unforeseen difficulties, how- 
ever, interfere, upon some occasions, and baffle the most 
sober calculations, But notwithstanding the patrons of the 
work have experienced some trifling vexations, at times, on 
this account, they skall not, thereby suffer pecuniary loss: 
and it is earnestly hoped that, instead of withdrawing their 
aid, they will exert themselves to increase the means to 
prosecute our Jabors steadily and more efficiently. Weare 
the more desirous that they may take this view of the sub- 


ject, as it is entirely owing to the inefficiency of pecuniary 


support, that the irregularities to which we allude have oc- 
curred; and not only so, but to this cause, also, is to be at- 
tributed the apparent leanness of the editoria] department. 
We have never yet had the means of procuring the necessa- 
ry assistance in the laborious business of the establisment: 
consequently, the editor bas been necessitated to devote 
nearly the whole of his time to that, instead of bis editorial 
duties. This has operated greatly to the disadvantage of 
the work. If itis of any service, at all, to the cause which 
it feebly advocates, its usefulness might certainly be in- 
creased, if more attention were paid to the editorial ar- 
rangement. A due investigation of the various subjects 
connected with the work of African Emancipation, in fact, 
requirés the undivided attention of one who assumes the 
responsibility of editing a periodical, devoted to that ob- 
ject. In addition to these considerations, bis own pride 
would prompt the editor of this paper to take a more ele- 
vated stand, and prosecute his labors in a more important 
and dignified manner. It has been impossible, for him, 
hitherto, to occupy as high ground as the nature of the sud- 
ject required, the leisure to fortify and defend it having 
never been afforded. The humble walk has therefore, of 
necessity, been selected, and the surface of important mat- 
ters, only has been scanned. The lofty eminence, afford- 
ing a general and extended view of our subject—the ut 
f evil—the 


f enquiry and research—all, all are left 


boundless regions o ; 
owering 


usexplored; and even the very threshold of the t 
mausoleum of despotism has yet scarcely been approached. 
It is with mortified feelings that this statement is made, 
bat the truth must needs be known, that the friends of the 
cause may be apprised of the difficulties we have to en- 
counter. And while we most sincerely express our thanks 
to those who have furnished proofs of aheir desires for the 
siccess of this work, we are constrained to say, that thers 
tre many—too many, who manifest a disposition to witb- 
bold from the laborer the reward of his toil, and extend to 
him a kind of patronage, more to be deprecated than - 
ypen enmity of his most virulent opponents’ ; In ow 
there are many, who are so thoughtless, or s° dishonest, ® 
lo increase our expenses from year to year, under’ the pre 
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mise of remuneration, without contributing, or, perhaps, 
even intending to contribute an iota towards it. To such, 
we must speak plainly.—lf their neglect arise from jvad- 
vertence, we Wish them to brush up their memories—if 
from design, to prepare for the indications of gispleasure, 
ia the place of patiertce too long abused. 

It is lamentably true, that, in most cases, the votaries of 
philanthropy and the advocates of purely benevolentprin- 
ciples are doomed to endure the buffetings of scowling mi- 
santnropy and ice-hearted avarice, amid the gripings of 
poverty and the pangs of distress. Their fate has, in all 
ages, been registered in the calendar of suffering, wit the 
pen of persecution, or the pencil of ingratitude. Wile a 
Shylock feasts sumptuously, a Howard may starve, for all 
the world cares; while the lordly tyrant reposes on bed of 
downy ease, the hamble advocate of justice may lie on the 
bard floor, or the damp earth, (no matter which,) astone 
for his plow, and his covering the starry canopy. The 
harpies of the human race, revelling amid the tears, the 
groans, and even the very blood of their species, are cour- 
tenanced, encouraged, and supported; while those who le- 
bor and strive and wear out their lives, in alleviating the 
pains of misery, soothing the poignancy of distress, ex- 
posing the arts of cruelty. and erecting barriers against the 
encroachments of oppression, are neglected, denied a rea- 
sonable support io such of their undertakings as are even 
highly extolled and honored with the public approbation, 
4nd left to beg their bread, or, at Jeast, compelled to aban- 
don their works, heart-broken andin despair. This deters 
many from engaging in the labors of philanthropy; and 
hence the slow progress made by its advocates. Men, in 
general, are unwilling to incur hardships and privations, 
for the benefit of others, without recompense or thanks; 
and vice advances, triumphantly, while virtue remains sta- 
tionary, or moves with retrogressive step. 

Before concluding this article, which bas already extend- 
ed to a much greater length than was at first contemplated, 
jit may be proper to observe, that the services of a gentle- 
man have been engaged, who is well qualified, to assist in 
conducting the editorial department of this paper, and be 
will attend toit, especially, when the editor may be absent, 
It is hoped that, by their joint labors, the work may be 
prosecuted more advantageously; and the friends of the 
cause are, therefore, earnestly solicited to continue their 
efforts to strengthen our hands, and enable us to pursue our 
course in a vigorous and independent manner. Their 
further aid is much needed; and, indeed, without it our 
fondest hopes may be blasted, and the only periodical pub 
lication which has been devoted to the subject of universal 
emancipation for any considerable length of time, must 
ivevitably share the fate of its predecessors, and expire 
‘neath the frown of cold neglect, while the wishes, and wordy 
cheers, of its professed friends and patrons, mingle with its 
Jatesgsighs! ‘We would fain indulge the idea that such ne- 
glect, on the part of our friends, is impossible; and we shal} 
not despair, while a zephyr breathes an influence in our fa- 
vor, or while a ray of hope enables us to distinguish our 
object. 

Free or Stave Lasorn. The Committee appointed under 
the following resolution of the American Convention for 
the Abolition of Slavery, &c. at its last session, requests 
all persons who may be in possession of the desired in- 
formation, to communicate the same to either of it mem- 
bers, as soon as it may be convenient. The Committee 
Will be expected to report to the next session of the Cvw- 
Yention, to be held at Baltimore, on the first Movday of 
November, 1828. The names of the members of the Com- 
thittee, with the places of thir residence, are as fullows: 

B. Lundy, Baltimore. 

Thos. Shipley, Philadelphia. 

Jos. Parker, Do. 

Win. Kesley, Baltimore. 

D. Scholfield, Salem, Columbiana County, Ohio. 
COPY OF THE RESOLUTION. 

Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to enquire and 
report to the next session, what experiments have bern 
heretofore made, and are pow making, on the Americs: 
Continent and Is:ands, in relation te the cultivation oi 


slaves whose condition has been so meliorated as to ap- 
proach that of free men, shewing what are the relative ad 
vantages of Free or Slave Labor. 





ETTER' FROM TifE Sout. he editor of the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation received the following letter, a 
short time since, from a sudseriber, and an old inhabitant 
of one of the darkest slaveholding districts of the South. 
We presume that the writer doés not wish to insinuate 
that all the advocates of the removal of free colored per- 
sons to other countries, desire it “without any wish for 
their welfare.” His language would seem to bear this con- 
struction, upon a hasty view, but not upon due examination. 
We make no comments on the other parts of the letter, 
now. 

1827. 
To the Editor ef the Genius of Universal Emancipation. ' 


Sir: Ishould have willingly continued to take and en- 
courage your paper, had | not seen so many pieces therein, 
calculated to reise alarm in our minds, relative to the dan- 
ger of insurrection,* and recommending the free negroes 
to be sent to foreign countries, to be colonized, where 
death, destruction, or misery await them. From this alarm, 
whicli you have raised, the free negroes sre unreasonably 
taxed, aud every kind of oppression is used to dejve them to 
leave the country, without any wish for their welfare or 
safety; when, if you would advocate the true principle, 
that the free negroes, if treated with justice and humanity, 
and not taxed more than the whites, they would be a bar- 
rier and safe-guard against insurrection, and the first to in- 
form against any misconduct in the slaves. When this 
principle is fairly established in onr minds, many more 
will be induced to set their slaves free. I, myself, am in 
favor of immediate, universal emancipation: and as a proof 
of my sincerity, seventy have already passed through my hands 
to freedom. Generous treatment will ensure their friend- 
ship, and add strength to the nation. I would advise that 
all females born after this day be emancipated and educa- 
ted at public expense. Avarice will not, probably, soon ad- 
mit of our doing them ample justice. 





A Soururrn Man. 


Bice Sociery. We have had on our file, for a longtime, 
the ‘* Address of the Manager's of the Young Men's Bible 
Society of Baltimore.” It should have been inserted, ere 
now, dut was deferred on accotint of the crowd of matter, 
more intimately connected with the leading object of this 
work. We understand that the families of celored persons, 
as well as white, are embraced in the resolution quoted in 
the address of this Society. An aged colored woman, 
meeting the editor a few days since, expressed, in grateful 
accents, her joy on receiving a bible from one of their 
agents. She pressed it toher bosom, as a sacred treasure. 
it will do her good, to hear it read. 


. 


The following very important view of.several of the 
States of Europe, is from Mrs. Colvin’s Weekly Messenger. 


The surface of territory im geographical square 
miles of the Kingdow of France, is 200,000. Her 
population 31,600,000. Her revenue, reckoned in 
dollars, 196,838,000. The capital of her public 
debt (including 10,000,000 for the indemnity of the 
emigrants) 729,000,000. The number of her stand- 
ing army 232,000. The numberof her ships of 
war—49 ships of the line; $1 ftgates, and 10 cor- 
vettes. 

The like territory and dimensions of the Empire 
of Austria is 230,579 square miles. Its popula- 
tion 29,700,000. Its revenue 64,000,000 of dol- 
lars. The capital of its public debt 476,000,000 of 
dollars, . The number of its standing urmy 246,000. 
[ts marine a few frigates and gallies. 

The like territory and dimensions, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain (in Europe) 90,000 
square miles. Her population 21,000,000. Her 
revenue 252,600. The capital of her public debi 
4,200,090,000 ot dollars (including her unfunded 
debt.) The number of her standing army 86,000, 
The number of her ships of war, 23 three-deckers, 
$5 two-deckers, 172 frigates, 157 corvettes—25,000 
seamen. 


— 








*{t our correspondent will duiy “efleet upon this subject, 
le will, probably, be led to conciude, that the consciences 
vi ihe siavehoiders, themselves, are the most terrifying. 
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The like territory and dimensions of the Empire 
of Russia, (in Europe,) 1,463,000 square miles: in 
Asia, 5.967.000 square miles. Her population (in 
Burope) 47,600,000. Her. population (in Asia) 
4,009,000. Her revenue 62,000,000 of dollars.— 
The capital of her public debt, 268,000,000. The 
number of her standing army, 740,000. The num- 
her of her ships of war, 50 ships of the line, 20 
frigates, 1 corvette—$3,000 seamen. 


_ Miscellaneous Xtems. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 21,1928. 


It will be perceived, that the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday refused, by a considerable tha- 
jority, to take up the joint resolution for fixing a 
day for the termination of the present session of 
Congress, This vote, having been taken by Yeas 
and Nays, may be considered as settling, affirma- 
tively, the Geerton, whether or not the Tariff Bill, 
and other Bills of general importance, are to be 
entered upon at this session, We consider this 
vote, in connexion with what we usually. hear of 
the opinions of members, as a strong indication of 
a disposition to pass a bill of some sort, for the re- 
vision of the tariff. If no such bill passes, we sup- 
pose that its failure will be attributed toa difference 
of opinion among its friends.. There were, doubt- 
less, some members who gave their votes yesterday 
without any reference, to the tariff bill: We al- 
lude only to the general effect and impression of 
this vote—Nat. Int. 


From the 20th Dec. to 1st Jan. three btigs and 
two schooners, well armed and manned, sailed 
from Havana for the coast of Africa after slaves. 
Several of the officers and crews were American. 


The Legislature of Virginia adjourned on Satur- 
day last. 

At the Administration Convention, held in Bal- 
timore County on the 4th inst. James W. McCul- 
loch, Esq. was nominated as the elector of Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 


This city is at presént infested by a gang of da- 
ring and ingenious thieves, who have entered a 
number of dwelling houses within a few nights. It 
will be well for our citizens to be on their guard. 
No less than six houses were broken into in one 
neighbortood, en Friday night.— Phil. Aurora. 


The Commissioners named in the charter of the 
Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail Road Company, 
intend to open books for the subscription of stock 
in said company, on the 25th inst. 


Seventy-eight deaths occurred in Philadelphia, 
and the Liberties, during the week ending on the 
Ist instant. Four were by small pox; eighteen 
people of color. 


There isa bill before the legislature of this state, 
for granting $200 to George Banks, a colored man, 
who has fatth/ully and quietly served 22 months of 
three years, to which he has been condemned to the 
state penitentiary, by the court of Quarter Sessions, 
of Fayette county. It is now distinctly ascertained 
that Banks is entirely innocent of the charge upan 
which he was tried and pronounced guilty. 

United States Gazette. 


One hundred thousand dollars at five cent 
state stock, issued on account of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Company, were sold in New York 
on Friday, at auction, by Messrs. Hone & Sons, 
for a premium of 79 per cent. 


Immense quantities of specie have been drawn 
from our banks within the last two or three months 
for shipment to Europe; and this has occasioned, 
especially for the last few days, a serious pressure 
in the money market. It is to be hoped that some 
mode of relief may be immediately adopted by 
those who have the means and the power. If not, 





























the evil may prove fatal to many good men. 
Phil, Aurora. 
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THE WAKENING. 
(By Mas. Hemays.) 


While day arises, that sweet hour of prime,” 


How many thousands are wakening now! 
Some to the songs of the forest bough, 
To the rustling leaves at the lattice fane, 
To the chiming fall of the letter rain. 


And some, far out on the deep mid-sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming gice, 
As they break into spray on the tall ship's side, 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride 


And some—oh! well may their hearts rejoice, 
To the gentle sound of a mother’s voice; 

Long shall they yearn for that kindly tone, 
When from the board and the hearth ’tis gone. 


And some in the caap, to the bugle's breath, 
And the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
And the sudden roar of the hostile gun, 

Which tells that a field must e’er night be won. 


And some in the gloomy convict cell, 

To the dull deep note of the warning bell, 

As it heavily calls them forth to die, / 

While the bright sun mounts in the laughing sky. 


And some to the peal of the bunter’s horn, 
And some to the sounds from the city borne; 
And some to the rolling of torrent floods, 
Far ‘midst old mountains, and solemn woods. 


So are we roused on this chequer’d earth, 
Each unto life hath a daily birth, 

Tho” fearful or joyous, tho’ sad or sweet, 

Be the voices which first our upspringing meet. 


But One must the sound be, and One the call, 
Which from the dust shall ewake us all! 

One tho’ to sever'd and distant dooms— 

How sball the sleepers arise from their tombs? 


Seeanlaenlenenael 


From the Genius of Temperance, 
NO. I. 
What need of Genius to show 
Intemperance, a sin! 
Without this gift, too many know, 
There, aj! their ills begin. 


Or, why a Moralist declaim 


On crimes so fully known? 
The most immoral, blush with shame, 
When Reason takes the throne. 


But still, as Reason seldom sways 
Her sceptre in the heart, 

Bright Genius, with a thousand rays, 
May streams of light impart. 


‘And if Intemperance abound, 
With crimes of blackest dye, 

A Gen'ral Moralist may sound 
Th’ alarm of danger nigh. 

To Genuws poetical, 
You see, I have no claim; 

Butstill, the truth, I mean to teil, 
And you may do the same. 

if labors editorial 
May suit your Genius best, 

On Temperance you still may dwell, 
And find those labors blest. 


From the Rural Rbpository. 
INDIAN SONG. 
We wil) visit once more the green graves of our sires, 
And sing a wild requiem over their tombs, 
We will visit once more where our council-house fires 
Have blez'd and reflected their light o’er the rooms. 





We will visit once more the lov'd hills where we've 
>»  stray’d, 
ANd moisten their banks with the tears of regret; 


And not let us loiter in peace here and ponder 
Upon the great deeds of their glorious lives. 
Ah * Yes!"’ they will answer ‘‘ depart o’er the waters,” 
And will tell us of all they call great and good; 
And then they will hunt us committing their slaughters, 
Determined to drive us beyond the great flood. 
Then farewell to the place where our fathers lie low, 
And tothe lov’d place where they met to debate; 
Farewell to our homes for the Indians must go, 
And though we now weep, we submit to our fate. 
° Henry. 





THE SON OF THE SEA, 


Son of the Sea, I love to trace 
Thy path upon the wave, 

And view o’er ocean’s silvery face, 
The sounding surges rave; 

And when the whirlwinds rend the air, 
And lightnings’s skim the lea, 

I think of what thy ship must share, 
Son of the stormy Sea. 


I’ve seen the sun sink to his grave, 
In ocean’s rolling deep, | 
The stars sink in the western wave, 

Where hapless heroes sleep; 
I’ve seen in ocean’s foamy flood, 
The dark moon sink o’er thee, 
But thy sun must go down in blood, 
Son of the sounding Sea. 


I love to view thy beauteous bark, 
Bound to a foreign clime, 

When Ike the light wing of the lark, 
She skims the surge sublime; 

How like the soul by time’s tide borne 
To dread eternity, 

Art thou when from thy own shore torn 
Son of the rolling Sea. 


Ard O! how like the cheating chain, 
That binds life to man’s heart, 
Is that one plank which from the main 
Thy thoughtless form doth part; 
Pierce but that plank, and in the deep 
On beds so billowy, 
Thy bones must bleach in endless sleep, 
Son of the stormy Sea. Mitrorp Barp. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extract of a Discourse, delivered on the Q4th of 

October, 1826, before the Society for the Com- 
| memoration of the landing of William Penn. 
By T. I. Wharton, Esq. 
| The last in order of time of the English settle- 
ments during the seventeenth century, and, with 
the singleexception of Georgia, the last original 
settlement of Englishmen upon this continent, was 
ourown Pennsylvania. And if ever it be allowa- 
ble for men to give utterance to feelings of pride 
jand exultation in contemplating the character and 
achievements of their ancestors, it may be permit- 
ted to us, who on this day would recal to public re- 
collection the virtues and sufferings of those by 
whom the foundations of this state were laid, His- 
tory has preserved a record of colonies who have 
gone forth in quest of mines of gold and silver, to re- 
cruit decayed fortunes, and bankrupt characters; 
jothers, hike the first travellers in Florida, have 
wasted their lives in the vain search for the foun- 
tains of immortality; and others, again, have em- 
barked in crusades against the heathen, for the 
Glory of God and’ the acquisition of their lands; 
but the patriarchs of Pennsylvania, with a single 
eye to the welfare of their race, reared up their 














sectof Christians, remarkably humble in their de- 
meanor, scrupulous and intolerant of the ornaments 
of dress, and the amusements of society, spirituali- 
zed and abstract in their form of Worship and 
whose doctrines breathed the very essence of “peace 
on earth and good will to all men,” began to attract 
the notice of men in power by the rapidity of theie 
increase and the boidness of their assaults upon 
established opinions. Iu the English dictionary 

dissent and persecution were for a long time con- 
vertible terms. In their penal code, non-conformi- 
ty with the established church in religious practice 
constituted one of the must heinous offences. It is 
not surprising therefore, that the penalties of crime 
were visited upon the Quakers with full measure 
of severity which the grievous sin of preaching 
without license, and bearing their testimony, (as 
they called it.) against the fashions of dress and 
furniture, so abundantly deserved. They submit- 
ted, however, with exemplary resiguation, to impri- 
sonment, fines, corporeal punishment, and what is 
still harder to bear, ridicule and misrepresentation 
of their motives and deeds, until persecution jiself 
became wearied of victories from which no lau- 
rels were to be won. The stubborness of Enclish 
opinion, which centuries as they wash over it 
seems only to consolidate and harden, left for the 
Quakers of 1680 as little hope of emancipation as 
seems to be entertained for the Roman Catholics 
of 1826, and compelled them to turn their thoughts 
beyond the confines of Kurope for some va- 

cant and unpolluted soil, where they might wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of their con- 
science, and, far from kings and armies, dwell un- 

der the shadow of their own popular government, 

At the head of the little but virtuous band, who for 

freedom and conscience’ sake, abandoned all the 

comforts of home, and severed all the ties which 

bound them to their mother country, to contend 

with the perils and hardships of a distant and un- 

tried land, was that truly illastrious man, whom 

succeeding ages have delighted to honor as the 

Founder of Pennsylvania. I leave to others the 

task of drawing the character, and relating the ac- 

tions of Wittiam Penn Neither time nor oppor- 

tunity admits of that enlarged examination, which 

the subject demands and deserves. Were I to con- 

fine myself on this occasion, to a review of his per- 

sonal history, and an enunciation of his merits, and 

make them the subject of my discourse, how could 

T hope, in the narrow space allotted to me, to do 

justice to his vigorous but polished intellect, to the 

fervor and honesty of his faith, the liberality of his 

views, the sagacity of his designs, and the match- 

less purity of his life and doctrines? One hundred 

and eight years have elapsed since the decease of 
this eminent man; time enough for testing the du- 

rability of reputations, and for measuring the chan- 

ces for what is called immortality. 
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